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EDITORIALS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Next Meeting of the Association will take place at 
Brentford on 16th May, with an interesting afternoon ramble 
in Kew Gardens and by the Thames as a preliminary to the 
general meeting. The full programme is as follows :— 


3 p.m.—Assemble at the main entrance to Kew Gardens, on 
Kew Green, where a few of the historic houses will be 
pointed out. 

Ramble through Kew Gardens, with glimpses of Kew 
Palace, Palm House, etc., to Isleworth.Gate, to see Syon 
House. Return to Brentford Gate ; cross river to 
Brentford Ferry, seeing “ Old England” and other in- 
teresting historic scenes en route. 

5 p.m.—Tea in the Lecture-room of Brentford Library and 
Museum, by kind invitation. Inspection of antiquities, 
and rare books and MSS. housed in the building. 

6.30 p.m.—Meeting of the Junior Section, when Mr. R. N. 
Thomas, Poplar Public Libraries, will read a paper on 
“ Bibliographical Collation.” 

7 p.m.—General Meeting, when Mr. F. A. Turner, 
F.R.Hist.S., F.S.A., Scot., Librarian and Curator, will 
give an address “ The Story of a Great Collection.” 
The Chair will be taken by the President, Mr. G. F. 
Vale, F.L.A. 

In order that adequate arrangements may be made for 
ferry-boats and for tea, it is essential that members intending 
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to be present for the afternoon should notify Mr. Turner, 
Public Library and Museum, Boston Road, Brentford, not 
later than Saturday, May 12th. 


The nearest station to Kew Green is Kew Bridge (South- 
ern Railway) while numerous bus and tram services from 
most parts of London serve the Green, or the Bridge, which 
is a few minutes’ walk distant. 


Annual Meeting.—The arrangements for the annual meeting 
at Birmingham on June 13th are now complete, and we print 
below an advance programme of the proceedings. Members 
travelling from London will use the 9.10 a.m. train from 
Euston, arriving at Birmingham at 11.10 a.m., and return 
by the 825 pm. from Birmingham, arriving Euston 
10.55 p.m. The special half-rate fare is 13/11 return, for 
reserved accommodation, and members must remit this sum 
to Mr. R. D. Hilton Smith, Ashburton Library, Ashburton 
Park, Croydon, not later than Thursday, May 31st. The 
railway tickets will be sent out during the first week in June. 


Will members travelling from other parts of the country, 
or London members travelling by any other means, please 
notify Mr. Victor Woods, Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
Birmingham, not later than May 3lst., of their intention to 
be present and the time they expect to arrive? 


The Council urges all members to give wholehearted 
support to the Midland Division in its unstinted efforts to en- 
sure the success of this meeting. Chiefly by reason of ex- 
pense, it is rarely that such an opportunity for a national 
gathering occurs, but the generous hospitality of the Midland 
Division will produce the opportunity, and it is hoped that 
members from all over the country will take advantage of it. 


Arrangements for the Day. 


11.10 a.m.—London party arrive, and proceed to the Central 
Libraries, Ratcliff Place (5 minutes’ walk from both the 
L.M.S. and G.W.R. Stations). 


11.30 am.—Visit the Reference Library, and other Depart- 
ments of the Central Public Libraries. Books from the 
stock of the Reference Department will be exhibited. 
Visit the Birmingham Municipal Art Gallery. This 
Gallery is reputed to be one of the finest outside London, 
and is noted for its particularly rich collection of works 
by pre-Raphaelite artists. 
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12.45 p.m.—Lunch at Lewis’s Restaurant, Corporation Street. 


2.0 pm.—Annual Meeting and Presidential Address. The 
meeting will be held in the Council Chamber at the Council 
House, Victoria Square, by kind permission of the Lord 
Mayor. 


3.15 p.m.—Excursion by tramcar to the Lickey Hills. The 
tramcars will start from Navigation Street, 3 minutes’ 
walk from the Council House. The Lickey Hills are on 
the fringe of Birmingham and constitute its largest Open 
Space (about 400 acres). From the Hills magnificent 
hoc noe 4 ag Worcestershire and the Severn Valley are ob- 
tainable. 


4.30 p.m.—Tea at the Old Rose and Crown Inn, Rednal. After 
tea a short ramble for about 2 hours will be arranged for 
the energetic members of the Party; for the others a 
room will be reserved for lounging. 


7.10 p.m.—Return by tramcar from the Lickey Hills to Birm- 
ingham (arrive about 8.0 p.m.) 


8.25 p.m.—Train leaves for London. (The trams will set the 
party down outside New Street Station). 


Members who arrive in Birmingham before 11.30 a.m. 
should proceed to the Reference Library, Ratcliff Place, 
which will be regarded as the Headquarters for the day. For 
members wishing to travel by trains leaving Birmingham 
before 8 p.m., a good service of trams will be available from 
the Lickey Hills to the City. 


Visiting members will be the guests of the Midland 
Division at Lunch and Tea. 


April Morning, a volume of poems by Mr. Stanley Snaith, 
the recently appointed Chief Assistant at the Islington 
Library, is still obtainable, we understand, from The Hogarth 
Press (2/6 net). The title poem would grace any anthology 
of modern poetry and is much admired by Mr. Gordon Bot- 
tomley who is very interested in the development of Mr. 
Snaith’s poetry. A new volume of poems will shortly be pub- 
lished at the same Press. 


The Charlton Branch Library, Greenwich, has recently 
been opened to the public. Mr. F. S. Engall, who it will be 
remembered read before the Association a short time ago a 
delightful paper on the librettists of English operas, has been 
appointed Branch Librarian. The library is most charmingly 
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situated in a park, and is part of a very beautiful mansion de- 
signed by Inigo Jones. There are, therefore, many carvings, 
ornamental ceilings and chimneypieces of beauty and interest 
to be admired by visitors, among whom, we hope, will shortly 
be many of our members. When Mr. Engall has settled down 
we hope he will persuade his Chief to allow the A.A.L. to hold 
a meeting at Charlton House. The library contains a Lending 
Department, a Children’s Room and a Newsroom. 


The Next Meeting of the Council will be held at the St. 
Bride Institute, on Wednesday, May 23rd, at 3 p.m. Members 
are reminded that any resolutions, etc., that they wish to 
bring before the consideration of the Annual Meeting must 
be sent to the Honorary Secretary not later than May 16th. 


The University of Toronto announces that a Library 
School will be opened in October in connection with the Col- 
lege of Education of that University. The Director of the 
School, who will hold the title of Associate Professor in the 
University, is Miss Winnifred G. Barnstead, B.A., a graduate 
of Dalhousie University, of Princeton University Library, and 
for many years was the Head of the Cataloguing Division of 
the Toronto Public Library. There will be two full time in- 
structors on the staff, assisted by lecturers from the many 
libraries in the City of Toronto. 


University of London School of Librarianship.—The 
Report of the Director of the School of Librarianship at 
University College, Dr. E. A. Baker, has just been issued for 
last year. It shows that the School is very active and is fully 
realising the purposes for which it was founded. There were 
126 students in the School, of whom 70 were taking full-time 
day courses and 56 part-time evening courses. Thirty-one 
students obtained the University Diploma in Librarianship, 
while 30 others passed Part I. of the examination for that 
Diploma. The Sir John MacAllister Medal, founded to com- 
memorate the active part that Sir John took in the institution 
of the School, was awarded to Mr. A. H. Chaplin, Miss Flor- 
ence R. E. Davies being placed proxime accessit. 


The School of Librarianship is now in its ninth year. ‘The 
Government Departmental Committee on Public Libraries has 
paid an important tribute to its work, in reference to which 
the Committee says :—“ We consider it essential therefore | 
that the existing School of Librarianship should be maintained 

. the University of London has undertaken to maintain 
it until the end of that period fi.e., July, 1929] in the hope that 
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meanwhile a permanent endowment will be founded. It is 
much to be desired that this hope will be realised.” The period 
of ten years for which a Sustentation Fund was promised 
expires next year and the School requires an annual income 
of £2,500 over and above the receipts from fees. The Senate 
of the University have recently authorised the formation of 
a committee for the purpose of raising an endowment for the 
School. 


THE APRIL MEETING. 


One of the most successful meetings ever held by the 
Association took place at Ilford on April 18th. By the kind- 
ness of the Governors, members attending the afternoon meet- 
ing were permitted to inspect the Dr. Barnardo’s Girls’ Village 
Homes. Miss Astley, the Librarian, went to considerable 
trouble to ensure that the visitors obtained a comprehensive 
and faithful impression of the work carried on there. By the 
great courtesy of His Worship the Mayor (Mr. Alderman 
W. J. O. Sheat, O.B.E., J.P., C.C.) our members were then in- 
vited to tea in the Council Chamber. His Worship the Mayor’s 
welcome and hospitality will be for long, outstanding mem- 
ories in a very pleasant day. We were then permitted to 
inspect the new library, which is excellently planned and fitted. 
The coloured tiles in the entrance hall give a most charming 
effect to what is often a very dull part of a library. Ilford 
certainly possesses one of the best libraries in the Home 
Counties, and the enormous issues recorded already show that 
the public have been quick to realise its value. 


Mr. Councillor A. E. Cornwell, Chairman of the Libraries 
Committee, supported by the Vice-Chairman, Mr. Councillor 
C. A. Farman, kindly took the chair for the evening meeting. 
This followed on a Junior Meeting in which Mr. J. Luck gave 
a provocative address on “ Children and Reading.” 


Mr. Snaith’s brilliant paper might have been entitled 
“ Adults and Reading,” for he dealt in his, by now, well-known 
vigorous and individual style, with the banning, official and 
unofficial, of so-called indecent books. Mr. Snaith’s recent 
articles in the “Library World” have attracted so much 
attention that most of the large audience knew his address on 
“Censorship ” would be well worth hearing. They were not 
disappointed, and although the splendid discussion which fol- 
lowed was mostly a process of “ tearing-up” yet we imagine 
that this opposition was mainly the result of the vigorous 
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opinions hurled at them from the platform. Messrs. Bursill, 
Sandry, Jenn, Austing, Shawcross and the Secretary took part 
in the discussion. Mr. Seymour Smith proposed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Snaith for one of the best papers ever read be- 
fore the Association, and Mr. Hilton Smith proposed a vote of 
thanks to the Chairman, Mr. Denne and his staff for their 
great kindness. Both votes were very loudly applauded. 
Members who were unable to attend will realise that these 
superlatives are not thrown away when they read Mr. 
Snaith’s paper in our next issue. 
DI SEINGALT. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARIES OF SWEDEN. 
By Heya JAcosson. 
(State Library, Malmo). 


It is a great pleasure to me to be able to accede to the 
request made by the Editor of this well-known journal, that 
I should write a short article about the Swedish Public Librar- 
ies, primarily because of the debt which our whole public 
library movement owes to the English one, and secondly be- 
cause of the great service many English public library workers 
have done me in person. 


The first time a bill about public libraries was introduced 
in our national parliament, the Riksdag, was as early as 1828- 
30. It was a motion for the establishment of parochial librar- 
ies as a complement to the public schools, but the time was 
not ripe and it was not accepted. At about the same time 
there was a trace of English influence in this field, which 
among other things resulted in the founding of a Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, after the English Asso- 
ciation of that name. This society did indirectly a good turn 
to the library cause and contributed to the society founded in 
1835 in the diocese of Karlstad, for establishing parochial 
libraries. Though interest in the question was perceptible 
at a later period also, it was first in 1850-60, when Mr. P. A. 
Siljestr6m, after a journey to the U.S.A., began to work for 
the public libraries, that it was possible to talk of a time of 
prosperity. Also in the sixties we set up the first town 
libraries, and the Temperance societies and different industries 
founded many libraries of their own. 


Though the question of a subvention from the government 
had been discussed in the Riksdag many times, and a yearly 
grant was appropriated in 1905, it was not until 1912, after a 
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detailed statement by Doctor Valfrid Palmgren, a woman 
Doctor of Philosophy of the Royal Library, Stockholm, that 
the present regulations concerning subventions, etc., to public 
libraries were first laid down. ‘To Doctor Palmgren therefore 
belongs the honour of resuscitating the Swedish public library 
movement, the more so as she, after a journey to the U.S.A., 
began to agitate for modern library methods in her native 
country., This she did by means of lecturing and writing, and 
she gave the first courses in librarianship ever arranged in 
this country. She also started the first real Children’s Library, 
in 1911, and this has been the model for all the children’s 
libraries or children’s departments since that time. It was a 
pity, that she, after finishing this work, moved to Copenhagen 
as the wife of a man of science, because Sweden lost her 
eminent capacity in this field. Still she serves her old country 
splendidly in other ways. 


As the State grant was decided upon before the war, it 
is very low, and many libraries don’t care to ask for it for that 
reason. The minimum a public library can receive in subven- 
tion from the government is 40 Swedish crowns* and the 
maximum is 400 crowns annually. A necessary condition is, 
that the library obtain at least an equivalent sum from another 
quarter, usually the municipality. Only one library in every 
municipality may receive this state-support. The grant is 
issued in the shape of bound books, which have to be chosen 
from the Library Advisers’ (Bibliotekskonsulenterna) edited 
standard catalogue. Contrary to the policy of English pub- 
lishers and book-sellers the Swedish are very anxious to 
obtain the libraries for customers and allow a discount of 20 
per cent. on most books. There is the same deduction on the 
books obtained by grant, and packing and carriage are paid. 


Government subvention was granted to 1181 public librar- 
ies in 1926. These libraries owned a stock of 1,227,342 volumes, 
and the issue of books during the year was 2,473,306 volumes. 
Of course, it is impossible to compare this with your English 
conditions. England and Wales have an area of 151,106 
myriares** and 38,690,000 inhabitants, which makes 256 people 
in one myriare. The area of Sweden is 448,460 myriares, and 
6,074,368 inhabitants, that is 15 people in the myriare. It is 
perhaps worth mentioning that the three most northerly 





*One £ = about 18 Swedish Crowns; 2.59 myriares = 1 square mile. 
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provinces of Sweden have together 116,188 myriares, or nearly 
as much as England alone, with 2, 3 and 4 inhabitants respect- 
ively in every myriare. It stands to reason that it is very 
difficult, not to say impossible, to reach many of these far 
away lonely people, and the travelling library is the only 
means of providing them with books. here are 4 intermed- 
lary institutions for the distribution of travelling libraries, 
namely in Stockholm, Gothenburg, Lund and Lulea. 


The above mentioned Library Advisers were appointed 
after the amendment in 1912. They are two in number and 
are public officials, who have to act as counsellors in all affairs 
concerning public—and school—libraries. They visit the 
libraries to help and encourage the work. The standard cata- 
logue from which the books granted by the Government must 
be chosen, is, as I have said, compiled by them and their 
staff. They deal with the applications for the State grant; 
they collect and arrange the statistics and other matters of 
interest to the public library movement, and publish the 
necessary professional text-books, etc. 


The Association of Public Libaries of Sweden (Sveriges 
allmanna biblioteksf6rening) was formed in 1915 to further 
the progress of the movement. The official journal of this 
association is Biblioteksbladet. 


The English Public Library Committee of 1927 recom- 
mends the adoption of either Dewey Decimal Classification 
or the Library of Congress Scheme and describes the many 
systems now in use. Even in Sweden we have used different 
systems, which are still in vogue in some places, but in 1921 
our Library Association edited a Classification System for the 
Swedish Libraries. It is a letter system built on an old practice 
in our scientific libraries, and is therefore a national product. 
Many public libraries have adopted this system by now, and 
the remainder will probably follow suit. For some years past 
it has been used in the Book-sellers’ annual catalogue. 


Most Swedish public libraries use the open access system, 
often safeguarded after the model of Mr. James Duff Brown. 


A few words about the public libraries of our five biggest 
towns. They are usually known as town libraries. The old 
Swedish name was the People’s Library, which suggests a 
touch of the proletariat. By changing the name it is intended 
to raise the standard and show that the library is not intended 
as a class institution. 
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Sweden has nothing like the Carnegie United Kingdom 
Trust to present splendid buildings to its communities, and 
most libraries have to be content with rented apartments. 


In our capital Stockholm (453,332 inhabitants) for quite 
a long time the public library question has been the leading 
question of the day. Twelve parish libraries and some asso- 
ciation and institutional libraries have had to supply books for 
ordinary people, but now in a month’s time a fine library 
building will be ready for the inauguration under the name 
of Stockholm’s Town Library. The greater part of this build- 
ing has been erected with money given by the Banking Director, 
Knut Wallenberg and his wife (1,300,000 Sw. crowns). The 
additional cost, 730,000 crowns, was forwarded from a public 
fund. Stockholm’s Town Library will be the central institu- 
tion, and some of the old parish libraries in the near neigh- 
bourhood have been closed and their stock handed over. 
Others, together with some association libraries, are to be 
re-organised to form branch libraries and delivery stations in 
the near future. In this way Stockholm will before long 
possess a quite modern public library system. 


Sweden’s second town, Gothenburg (231,213 inhabitants) 
has a good town library. The beautiful building was ready 
in 1900 and was erected with money from a private founda- 
tion. This library is especially intended for scientific research, 
but is used for ordinary purposes also. In addition to this, 
Gothenburg owns five public libraries supplied by the Dickson 
Donation. The donor’s father, Mr. Robert Dickson, was a 
Scotchman, who, together with a brother, moved to Sweden 
in 1802. They made a fortune as timber merchants, but they 
and their descendants never forgot that “ wealth obliges,” as 
we say in Sweden. Mr. James Dickson founded the first of 
these libraries in 1861. In 1897 it was necessary to move to 
a large new building erected according to an English plan. 
The other four libraries were built in later years. There is 
no collaboration between them, but they are controlled by the 
Board of the Robert Dickson Foundation. ‘They get part of 
their maintenance from the Foundation, and since 1920, an 
annual grant from the town. 


Unfortunately, the latest statistics I have refer to 1922. 
All five libraries have lending departments and reading rooms, 
in addition to which four have children’s rooms and three con- 
tain newspaper rooms. ‘The one which has no children’s 
room will open this department in 1928, when an old private 
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children’s library, which had to close during the war, will be 
incorporated. (For detailed information of the children’s 
departments see: Rees, G., Libraries for Children. 1924. pp. 
164-171). These public libraries, without the Town library, 
had a total stock in 1922 of 43,107 volumes. ‘The total issue 
of books in the lending departments was 249,758. The librar- 
ies are open to the public 10-2 and 5-9 on week-days and 6-9 
on Sundays. 

After Gothenburg, Malm6, with 116,827 inhabitants, is the 
most populous Swedish town. Malm6 Town Library consists 
of a central library with a stock of 41,308 volumes. It has 
three branch libraries and one juvenile department working 
on separate premises. ‘The central library does all the book- 
buying even for the branches, the choice of books being de- 
cided upon at a meeting of the town librarian and the assist- 
ant librarians of the central and the branches once a fortnight. 
All the accession work and part of the cataloguing is also 
done by the central staff. It is only the juvenile department, 
which, on account of its special character, works quite inde- 
pendently of the central. This library system of Malm6 is of 
quite recent date. Two of the three branches were incorpor- 
ated with the Central Library in 1927. One is the old Work- 
men’s Library of the town with about 12,000 volumes in stock, 
the other is made up from the stock of a library with the same 
name in a suburb, and the small municipal library of that 
place. Owing to the recent adoption of this collaboration 
system it is impossible at present to tell more about it. It can 
only be said that the issue of books for 1927 amounted to about 
370,500 volumes and the municipal grant to the libraries for 
1928 is a little more than 150,000 crowns. The lending depart- 
ments are open at the Central 12-7.30, the branches 4-8, and 
the juvenile department 3.30-7.30, the reading rooms at the 
Central 12-9 and at one branch 10-9, the others only during 
hours of lending. All reading rooms are open on Sundays 4-7, 
except the juvenile department, where the hours are 1-3 in- 
stead. The hours for opening are shorter in summer. 

Malm6é Town Library has funds in hand for a proposed 
building, which is intended to house the central and the juven- 
ile departments, and it is hoped to carry out this plan in 1930. 


Norrk6ping is a manufacturing town (60,400 inhabitants). 
It has had since 1924 a fine library, containing about 100,000 
volumes, collected through the purchase of old private book 
collections and incorporated with an earlier existing public 
library and the various school libraries of the town. The late 
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Chancellor of the Universities, C. Swartz, presented the town 
with his private seat in 1913, and this house makes a fitting 
home for the library. 


The issue of books is about 60,000 volumes annually, but 
last year the library opened a children’s department, which 
probably will increase the issue considerably in the future. 


For an Englishman who wants to visit Sweden, the 
cheapest and shortest way is by Harwich-Esbjerg and Copen- 
hagen to Malmo or Helsingborg. If he is a librarian by pro- 
fession, he will not waste time if he begins by visiting Hel- 
singborg (52,470 inhabitants) and its Town Library. Even 
this library obtained a private house by gift recently, but the 
donor still occupies it, and the library is housed in a hall 
originally built for a banking office. It is lighted from the 
roof; in the middle is the lending counter, and glass partitions 
divide the room into lending departments and reading rooms 
for adults and children. 


The municipal grant for 1928 is 37,400 crowns and the 
stock 25,405 volumes. The issue of books during the year was 
101,329. As it has no branches, this library distributes more 


travelling libraries than is usually the case in the Swedish 

public libraries. They go to schools, factories, the Institution 

tor Crippled People, the Almshouse, Hospitals, Summer Settle- 

ments, the Sailors’ Home, and study groups. The Police and 

ped Brigade alone borrowed 4,222 volumes in this way during 
* 


A special feature of Helsingborg’s Town library is its ex- 
change of books with the public library of Helsingér, the 
small Danish town only 20 minutes’ distance from Helsing- 
borg, with permanent ferry communications over the Sound. 
The Danish, Norwegian and Swedish languages are, as you 
perhaps know, so cognate to one another as to enable the peo- 
ple of the different countries to understand each other without 
much difficulty. In spite of this a great part of our literature 
is being translated. It ought not to be necessary, and the 
educated classes are more and more of the opinion that it is 
a shame not to read the literature of the other Scandinavian 
countries in the original. Of course it is very important for 
small nations like ours to get, so to speak, the intellectual 
work of two other nations for nothing, and every attempt to 





*The working men have a public library of their own at Helsingborg. 
Their annual grant is about 18,000 crowns (15,000 from the town); 
stock: 17,874 volumes, and the book issue 1927, 75,508. 
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encourage this kind of reading is very laudable. It would be 
too expensive for a middle-sized public library to buy all the 
Danish or Norwegian books worth reading, and the libraries 
of Helsingborg and Helsingér have made use of their happy 
position near the boundary to bridge over this difficulty. 

It is a difficult task to give even some idea of such a big 
work as the public library movement of a whole country in a 
few pages, and I am quite convinced that I have not succeeded. 
If you only comprehend that in the Swedish public library 
work there is much left to wish for, though it seems to be 
growing, I shall be satisfied. 

In the year 1924 a Public Library Committee presented 
a report suggesting a scheme for the thorough reform of our 
whole public library system. According to this, the public 
libraries would be able to get a considerably higher State 
grant, and some larger public libraries would become central 
libraries for special districts of the provinces, with the object 
of helping the smaller libraries with advice and the loan of 
more expensive and rarer books. 

Financial pressure has not permitted the State to accept 
the whole of this plan yet, but we hope that it will be possible 
to realise it before long. A small beginning has already been 
made. The cathedral city of Linképing (30,000 inhabitants) 
owns a famous old diocese library with 140,000 volumes and 
2,200 manuscripts, etc. This library, together with the mod- 
ern municipal library of the town, will be ready in a month's 
time to open to the public as the first central library of this 
kind. The annual State grant will be about 22,000 crowns. 
We have a rate on public amusements in Sweden, and Lin- 
k6ping has used part of this money (215,000 crowns) for the 
enlargement of the diocese library building, which, to judge 
by the pictures will make a beautiful and very satisfactory 
home for this literary treasure, and at the same time a prac- 
tical workshop for its combined activity as scientific, regional 
and public town library. 

Finally, allow me to express a private wish, that I shall 
live to see flying libraries in the far north of my dear native 
country. This is not such a Utopian scheme as you may think. 
We have at present a splendid Red Cross aeroplane service 
for the transport of sick people living in the snow-mountains 
beyond the roads; why then not books for lonely souls? When 
this has become a reality (if not earlier) I hope also to have an 


opportunity of welcoming an Easter excursion of English 
librarians to Sweden. 
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RANDOM THOUGHTS IN THE MIND OF A LIBRARIAN 
ATTENDING A CERTAIN CONFERENCE.* 


What an uncomfortable chair!. It’s certainly hot enough 
in here. Not a window open. Wish I was out walking by 
the Lake. But I’m not. Well, it’s nine-thirty and the pro- 
gram says nine-fifteen. Librarians are always late. Fifteen 
good minutes wasted. I’m foolish to come on time. Where 
did all these flies come from? 

Wonder if the Chief is here. Hope he sees me. Oh, 
what achair! I ate too much breakfast. Those griddle cakes 
—and that sosij. That’s a sweet way to spell sausage—guess 
I'll take up simplified spelling. 

Well, it’s nine-forty—wonder where the chairman is. 
Maybe that’s the chairman getting up. People are still com- 
ing in. Ha! there’s the Chief. Maybe he thought it said ten- 
fifteen. Maybe it does say ten-fifteen. No, it doesn’t. It’s 
nine-fifteen. I could have gone for a walk. Wonder why 
they can’t begin when they say they’ll begin? 

I can’t hear much. Why can’t she quit and call on the 
first speaker—that’s what I came to hear. 

Who’s that? He’s not Miss Beety and she’s down first. 
Sakes, why can’t they follow the program? 

I know all that. I’ve heard it before. Often. . . . Where’s 
Miss Beety anyhow? I could have gone for a walk. After 
that breakfast I needed a walk 

Well, I’ll clap. I suppose he did his best and we can’t all 
be “ sparklers.” 

Now the chairman.... Well, well, it’s ten-thirty. 
Where’s Miss Beety? Guess I'll ask. Wonder what would 
happen if I asked? 

Maybe this’ll be Miss Beety. No, it isn’t. She said Miss 
Tupper. I don’t see her name on the program. She must be 
an extra. Wonder where Miss Beety is? Maybe she’s dead. 
I wish I was dead. . . . It’s hot in here. 

My! I must have gone off. Wonder if my head bobbed? 
Wonder if anyone saw me? Awful if the Chief saw me. 
Where is the Chief? He’s gone! I believe he’s gone—the 
lucky dog! Guess I'll go. If he can go, I can go.... 

Eleven-fifteen. That old woman talked a week and it’s 
only eleven-fifteen. Now she’s answering questions. Guess 
I'll ask a question. I’ll ask where Miss Beety is. She’s the 
one I came to hear. 
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It’s eleven-thirty. Time’s up. Wonder if they know the 
time. Maybe I could tell ’em. I’m so tired. Wish I could 
have a nice long sleep. I didn’t get any last night. What a 
train! Jerked my neck off. Worse than the Long Island. ... 


Another one. Say, where’s Miss Beety! And it’s eleven 
forty-five. This makes me sick. . . . What guff! How does 
she know? Farmers read more than town people and town 
people read more than city people. The Dickens they do! 
And who cares if they do? Oh, this is awful. My foot’s 
asleep. I wish I was. I can’t stand this stuff. If the Chief 
can go, I can go. I’m going. 


*Reprinted, by courteous permission, from “ The Library Lions,” 
a news-sheet published now and then by the New York 
Library Staff Association. 


THE DIVISIONS. 
Nortu-East. 


The Annual Meeting of the Division was held at Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne on Wednesday, March 14th. 

Despite the inclemency of the weather, 52 Members were present. 

On the invitation of the Secretary of the Trinity House (Haddon T. 
Henzell, Esq.), the Members were privileged to explore that ancient 
building under the able guidance of the Summoner—Capt. Nicholson. 

It is the second oldest Trinity House in the United Kingdom. The 
Chapel dates from 1491 and is a unique apartment, with a roof shaped 
like the underpart of a ship’s deck, and with ancient pews and pulpit 
of black oak, exquisitely carved. The great hall built in 1721 is a 
ave apartment with oaken panellings and a carved oak chimney- 
piece 

In the Board Room the walls are literally covered with interesting 
paintings and engravings. Over the fireplace is a beautiful allegorical 
picture, the subject being “The Four Quarters of the Globe.” This 
painting is attributed to Rubens, and it is said to exhibit the salient 
characteristics of that great master. 

It is of interest to note that Lord Collingwood was elected a Brother 
of this Trinity House. 

The Members then adjourned to the Milburn House Café, at which 
they became the guests of Councillor J. Grantham, J.P., Chairman of the 
Public Libraries Committee, Newcastle-upon- -Tyne. He expressed his 
delight in the opportunity afforded him of welcoming the Association, 
and regretted that it was a business meeting, otherwise he would gladly 
have extended his hospitality in what he thought might be a more inter- 
esting manner for the evening. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Councillor Grantham by Mr. A. 
Rennie ( Chairman), seconded by Mr. E. Patterson. 

The Members were then conveyed to the Scotswood Branch Library 
by motor, kindly provided by the Newcastle Corporation Tramways at 
the request of Councillor Grantham. 
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This Branch is the latest acquisition to the City, being opened as 
recently as October last year. 

The general meeting opened at 7 p.m. The result of the Election of 
Officers and Cominittee for the year 1927-8 was as follows: 

Chairman: Mr. A. Rennie; Vice-Chairman: Mr. I. Briggs; Hon. 
Treasurer: Miss M. L. Coatsworth; Hon. Secretary: Mr. W. E. Hurford. 
Committee: Mr. J. Crawley, Miss C. Ellis, Mr. W. H. Gibson, Miss L. 
Green, Mr. E. Patterson, Mr. E. Pearson, Mr. J. S. Swan, Mr. C. J. 
Zanetti. 

The Hon. Secretary’s report was then presented and adopted, a 
resumé is as follows: 

The total number of Members is 87 as compared with 80 last year— 
an increase of 7. Four members resigned during the year, and 11 new 
members were elected. 

Four meetings have been held during this period, viz. : South Shields, 
Sunderland, Rothbury, Gateshead, and the average attendance was 50. 

Correspondence Classes were conducted by Mr. Pearson, Mr. Rennie 
and Mr. Richards, with satisfactory results. 

It is interesting to note that the poll for the Election of Committee 
was heavy, 86 per cent. of the members having voted. The Hon. Secre- 
tary acknowledged his indebtedness to the Chairman and Members of 
the Committee for the kindly criticisms, suggestions, and help given at 
various times. 

The Chairman gave his address and touched on the various activities 
of the Division during the preceding 12 months. 

It was moved by Mr. Briggs that the Meeting should go into Com- 
mittee on the question of Amalgamation or Federation in the matter of 
unity of professional associations. 

The discussion resulted in the passing of the following resolution :— 

“Tf and when the movement for unity of professional organizations 

enters the range of practical politics, we, the N.E. Division of 
the A.A.L. prefer to take no action until the details of any pro- 
posal are put forward by some other Association.” 

The next meeting will take the form of a motor coach outing to 
Otterburn, Elsdon, and Rothbury, on Whit-Tuesday, May 29th, 1928. 

For further particulars apply to the Hon. Secretary, Public Librar- 
ies, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


SHORT NOTICES. 
Reports, Catalogues, Bulletins, etc. 
Islington. Quarterly Bulletin, No. 2. 


With this useful list of current additions there is also included a list 
of periodicals and newspapers available at the Islington libraries. This 
list is very extensive, and includes many good foreign periodicals. 
Swinton and Pendlebury Public Library Bulletin (Cyclostyled) 
Bradford. 57th Annual Report. 


British Library of Political and Economic Science. Bulletin, 
March, 1928. 


This number includes a special bibliography of literature relating to 
the theory of second chambers. The list of recent additions forms one 
of the most authoritative select lists of new books on economics in 
existence. 
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Sheffield. List of New Books added to the library. February, 
Halifax. Readers’ Guide. March, 1928. 


Liverpool. Books for Sunday School Workers: a list of sel- 
ected books. 


Leeds. Commercial and Technical Library. Bulletin, No. 40, 
and four “ What to Read” booklets. 

The four pamphlets are: “ What to read on psychology,” by William 
McDougall ; “on Evolution,” by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson ; on “ Economic 
History,” by G. D. H. Cole; and “On Citizenship,” by H. A. L. Fisher. 
They are of a convenient pocket size, comprise thirty to forty pages 
each, are well printed and are issued in paper covers of attractive tints, 
Their issue may be said to form a minor landmark in the history, not 
only of the Leeds Public Libraries but of the whole English library ser- 
vice. So far as we are aware, nothing to compare with them has ever 
been issued in England. As the New Statesman remarks, it is to be 
hoped that the Library Association will be able to issue such authorit- 
ative and useful pamphlets centrally. The best of these four under 
review are Mr. Cole’s and Prof. Thomson’s, for in addition to introducing 
the books they recommend, these authors both write a short but ex- 
cellent essay on their subjects. The Hon. Editor will gladly send these 
copies to any librarian interested, provided that they are returned to him. 


Readers’ Ink: Indianapolis Library Service. 


Library Science Quarterly. No. 1, vol. 2. Published by the 
Library Association of China. 

From the contents list this appears to be a most useful and inter- 
esting magazine. We will endeavour to obtain an adequate review from 
a Chinese scholar. 

Library Journal. March, 1928. 

Contents :—Books on library science, 1894-1900, by A. B. Deans; 

Censorship, by M. W. Freeman; China’s Stone Libraries, by J. C. B. 


Kwei; Vocational information through the college library, by F. K. W. 
Drury, etc. 


Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh. Monthly Bulletin, March, 
1928, with author’s Index to volume 32, 1927. 


Boston — Library. More Books: A Bulletin. February, 
1928. 


A very sumptuous production, fully worthy of the great library from 
whence it comes. In addition to a list of additions a long article is 
given on “Glozel,” the site of marvellous discoveries of anthropological 
and archzlogical remains. These have now been declared by scientists 
to be forgeries. With this bulletin, by the courtesy of the Principal 
Librarian, we have also received copies of pamphlets on the library—“ A 
Condensed Guide,” “ How to find and procure a book,” and “ Opportuni- 
ties of Adult Education in Greater Boston.” This last extends to over 
one hundred pages and must be invaluable to Bostonians. Librarians 
on the look-out for ideas worthy of imitation and extension may have 
these on application to the Hon. Editor. 


The Book Window: a guide to book buying and book reading. 
Spring Number. Price 3d. (W. H. Smith & Son). 


A useful and entertaining introduction to both new and old books. 
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University of London, University College, Report, February, 
1927—February, 1928. 


Contains the Director’s Report on the work of the School of Librari- 
anship. The results of the Diploma Examination are interesting. In 
Part I., out of 36 candidates, no fewer than 31 passed, and in Part II., out 
of 35 no fewer than 31 passed. These are significant figures when con- 
trasted with the percentage of passes in the Library Association Ex- 
aminations. 


The Countryman, April, 1928. 


Contains a very fine portrait of Havelock Ellis, who is unquestion- 
ably one of the greatest and most influential Englishmen of our time. 
A short but interesting contribution by Miss Stanley-Smith, of the Kent 
County Library, may give to many readers an inkling of the firm position 
the Book Van is taking up in our rural districts. We imagine that by 
now almost every County Librarian reads this magazine, if she does not, 
then she ought to be ashamed to admit it. The Editor writes that he 
is refusing all advertisements for drink, patent medicines and money- 
lenders, and has turned away copy to the value of £50. He is obviously 
an editor of the calibre of J. A. Spender, who wisely said that to main- 
tain the high tone of an influential paper the editor must carefully 
watch every item printed. The effect of a powerful and authoritative 
leader on the Egyptian question, he once said for instance, would be con- 
siderably lessened and nullified by an advertisement for Bone’s Neckache 
Pills on the next page. 


Port Elizabeth Public Library. Bulletin, April, 1928. 
Grand Rapids Public Library. Bulletin. 


Contains a special list of periodicals available for use at the library. 
The list is amazing for its variety and extent. 


Brooklyn Public Library. Bulletin, March, 1928. 


OUR LIBRARY. 


The Provision of Books for Children in Elementary Schools, 
by L. Stanley Jast, Chief Librarian, Manchester (pp. 33, 
1/-, Libraco, Ltd.) 

This stimulating lecture was delivered at the University of Leeds, 
as a part of a “Refresher” Course of the N.U.T., West Yorkshire 
County Association, July, 1927. The question which Mr. Jast discusses 
is the part “ which ought to be played by the schools in the direct pro- 
vision of library books.” We heartily agree that we are now suffering 
from a plethora of children’s books. Many of them are undoubtedly 
below the level of the penny “shocker,” let alone that of Marryat, 
Mayne Reid and Verne. In these pages is the first appearance in print, 
so far as we remember, of a sentiment often expressed verbally. That 
is that “there must be a give-and-take between supply and demand. 
Some of the supply must meet the demand, and some of demand must 
meet the supply.” Every good library, adult or juvenile, has been built 
up on this principle. Mr. Jast, quite rightly, almost every librarian will 
agree, is firmly of the opinion that the financial responsibility of school 
libraries should not be shouldered by the Libraries Committee—* it is 
clearly the duty of the library authority to look to its home supply 
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first.” The author makes a strong plea for the librarian’s being allowed 
to do his own job, and reminds teachers that the day before yesterday 
it was thought that any fool could teach “and a very considerable num- 
ber of fools did.” Even the librarian who doesn’t read, he points out, 
imbibes “a sort of atmosphere of books, which counts, after all, for a 
good deal.” Mr. Jast recommends that the Children’s Room and its 
contents should be placed at the disposal of any teacher who cares to 
bring a class there for any of these purposes. This has been tried with 
marked success at Manchester, Bethnal Green, Islington, and other 
libraries. The L.C.C., in particular, seem to be very favourably inclined 
towards such an arrangement. Instruction by this method, is “ with 
books rather than blackboards.” In passing, Mr. Jast makes several 
remarks about freedom and discipline in the school and in life, which 
show that he is perhaps impatient with modern theorists. He contrasts 
the teacher who insists on “freedom” in education and in the school- 
room, with the economist who insists that individual freedom is im- 
possible in the State. “Is it rather,” he asks, “that the world, apart 
from a few poets and visionaries, has never had any real use for free- 
dom, in the sense of being able to do as one likes?” The question, of 
course, is complicated; it may be simplified, we think, by admitting that 
the term freedom is relative. When a teacher talks of freedom in educa- 
tion he generally means that the adult should be humble before the 
children he is teaching, even though he insist, as he should, on discipline. 
The child who is fortunate enough to be educated at the Margaret 
McMillan School at Deptford or at the Malting House School at Cam- 
bridge, is free in the sense that he is allowed to find things out for 
himself; a teacher is there to help him, if necessary, and if his help is 
welcomed. Experience has proved that the teacher, to most children, 
then becomes a friend and not a master. Discipline is enforced only 
when the action of the individual child harms or hinders his companions 
in their work or play. A child who is selfish and will not allow another 
child to share his toys, etc., is prevented from using his companions’ 
toys. In the majority of cases, we are told, after such treatment the 
selfish child is the first to make overtures to his companions, and gladly 
buys his escape from the boredom of isolation by offering the use of 
his toys to others. Mr. Jast, we are surprised to learn, questions the 
truth of the statement that “the child wants to learn.” Of course he 
does, but he objects, like most adults, to having information rammed or 
even insinuated into him by parent, teacher or librarian. The teacher 
presents a fact as a fact: the child resents this; a fact will only be joy- 
fully assimilated by a child when he approaches it in the light of a per- 
sonal discovery. We have already exceeded our space, and there yet 
Temains much that we could quarrel with Mr. Jast about and much that 
we would like to draw attention to. We must have made it clear, however, 
that this pamphlet, small as it is, is worth the serious attention of every 
librarian and teacher. 


Modern Library Bookbinding : the plant of Dunn and Wilson, 
Ltd., briefly described (pp. 28. Price 6d.) 


This useful little brochure was issued on the occasion of the regional 
meeting of the Scottish Library Association, 28th February, 1928. It 
describes, by means of very good photographs and brief notes, the 
various processes of bookbinding in operation at Messrs. Dunn and 
Wilson’s works at Falkirk. The sections on “all along” sewing, book 
punching, obsolete methods of oversewing, patent “en bloc” oversewing, 
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book sanding, laying on gold leaf and finishing, are very interesting and 
jucid. Most librarians, and all assistants who are contemplating exam- 
ination in bookbinding will find this brochure both interesting and useful. 


The Libraries, Museums and Art Galleries of the British Isles 
Year Book, 1928-9. (pp. 230, cloth. Gravesend: “The 
Librarian,” Lodgewood, Windmill Street ; London: Simp- 
kin, Marshall, Kent & Co.; Leipzig : G. Hedeler. 25/- net). 


This year book is the most extensive of its kind and must have en- 
tailed an immense amount of labour. ‘The table of statistics, etc., is 
well arranged and will prove very useful to all librarians. So far as we 
can ascertain from a short perusal the information given is both accurate 
and clear. The price is stiff but we can quite understand that a cheap 
year book on this scale is out of the question. pee 


RECOMMENDED BOOKS. 
(Books that should not be missed.) 


Ault (Norman). Seventeenth century lyrics; an anthology. 
(Longmans, 10/6). 

A model anthology dealing with the period 1621-1700, and forming 
an excellent sequel to Elizabethian lyrics. Thirty-three poems, including 
five by William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, are here printed for the 
first time. What could be more typical of the Restoration ‘wit’ than 
the following, from Playford’s Choice Airs and Songs, 1684? 

“Would you be a man of fashion? 

Would you lead a life divine? 

Take a little dram of passion 
In a lusty dose of wine. 

If the nymph has no compassion, 
Vain it is to sigh and groan, 

Love was but put in for fashion, 
Wine will do the work alone.” 

Baker (Ray Stannard). Woodrow Wilson; life and letters. 
(Heinemann, 2 v., 36/-). 

The preliminary portion of what promises to be a voluminous bio- 
graphy. an with President Wilson’s life up to the end of his academic 
career in ; 


senior (E. K.) Arthur of Britain. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
/6). 


_ A masterly and comprehensive enquiry into the sources and authen- 
ticity of the Arthurian legend, the “matter of Britain,” which formed 
one of the three great branches of medizval romance. 


Flemish and Belgian art. 1300-1900. (Apollo Pr., 84/-). 


Thirty-four reproductions in colour, and sixty in photogravure from 
the Burlington House exhibition of 1927. Of particular merit are the 
reproductions of Quentin Metsy’s portrait of A¢gidius, and Cornelis de 
Vos’ Portrait of a girl, which latter has been attributed to Velasquez. 


Lonsdale (Frederick). The high road;a play. (Collins, 6/-) 
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cary w (R. A. S.) The archaeology of Ireland (Methuen, 


A conservative work, summarizing the present position of Irish 
— knowledge, and possessed of an excellent critical biblio- 
graphy. 


Marriott (J. W.) (ed.). One-act plays of to-day; fourth series. 
(Harrap, 3/6). 

The fourth volume of an invaluable series. When one reads these 
plays, it is difficult to understand why, except by amateurs and the 
Repertory companies, the one-act play is so-neglected. Only one of this 
collection would lose by production—Lord Dunsany’s The Flight of the 
Queen—the vague beauty of which seems too delicate for production. 
Two of the happiest inclusions are St. Simeon Stylites, and Five Birds 
in a cage—the difference in their styles being characteristic of the 
wide range of the selection. 


Oliphant (E. H. S.) The plays of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
(Yale Univ. Pr., 25/-). 


The correct apportionment of the sixty odd plays generally included 
in the Beaumont and Fletcher corpus, among a full dozen of authors, 
is no easy task; yet it is difficult to disagree with Mr. Oliphant’s well- 
reasoned decisions. It is somewhat disappointing, however, to learn that 
the play by which one has always known Cyril Tourneur—The Re- 
venger’s Tragedy—probably belongs to Middleton. 


Swinnerton (Frank). Tokefield papers. (Martin Secker, 7/6). 


The last essay, What I demand of life, is partly autobiographical, 
and those pages are the most interesting in an attractive book. 
Yeats (William Butler). The tower (Macmillan, 6/-). 

An informative review appears in the T.L.S., for March Ist. Typical 
of the book is The Wheel. 

“Through winter time we call on spring, 

And through the spring on summer call, 

And when abounding hedges ring 
Declare that winter’s best of all; 

And after that there’s nothing good 
Because the spring-time has not come— 

Nor know that what disturbs our blood 
Is but it’s longing for the tomb.” 

A pleasing feature—one rare since the war—is the attractive cover 
design, by Mr. T. Sturge Moore. CEH 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
The Editor, THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Str,—Your reviewer, in his remarks on Recent Additions List No. 5 of 
the Sheffield Public Libraries, displays a curious mentality in noticing only 
such ephemeral literature as the work of “ A Gentleman with a Duster’ 
from a list containing some 350 books, many of them important ones. 

One generally expects (at least in other than library journals) that 
a reviewer should have some elementary acquaintance with his subject, 
and as the A.L.A. Catalog, the Wilson Catalogs, and Stonehill’s Anonyma 
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and Pseudonyma “ boldly and unflatteringly ” believe that “ A Gentleman 
with a Duster” is a pen name for Harold Begbie, it is not unnatural for 
librarians to accept these authorities, even though “ Library Assistant” 
reviewers may be inadequately acquainted with such standard library 


cataloguing tools.—Yours, etc., ; 
J. P. Lams, Chief Librarian. 


To the Editor of THe Liprary ASSISTANT. 


Dear S1r,—Like many other people I have been following with very 
keen interest the correspondence on the possible Union of Library 
Societies, and like many other people I regret that many of the letters 
have so unfortunately been made up not of arguments which carry any 
rational appeal, but of statements dependent largely on temperament. 
It is the old story: “I’m not arguing, I’m telling you.” ‘The case is being 
prejudged before it is heard. Mere statements that this or that will 
not happen are being offered as proofs that the statements themselves 
are founded on fact. 

Moreover, in some instances the ideas advanced are incompatible. 
Mr. Savage, for example, urges that the literal distinction between chief 
librarians and assistants should be dropped. It is an easy and not in- 
frequent platform point, but what is the audience to make of it when 
it is linked with an urging that the Association of Assistant Librarians 
should be maintained as a separate and distinct organisation, i.e., an 
urging to perpetuate the unfortunate distinction? 

Again, Mr. Savage and several other correspondents condemn 
Amalgamation out of hand as meaning lost autonomy, and advocate 
Federation. I am reluctant to think that they mean real Federation. 
Federation, as such, would involve each of the two Associations handing 
over some parts of its existing sovereign powers to a super-organisation. 
Surely all historical evidence indicates that it is Federation that means 
lost autonomy. Equally surely the maintenance of full control in the 
hands of our own directly elected representatives on a common council 
(and even the L.A. recognises that a larger proportion of its council 
must become democratically elected) is better than the handing over of 
any of that power to a super-organisation elected not first-hand by our 
own votes, but second-hand by our respective councils, and, in reality, 
elected third-hand, because the election would in effect result from 
nominations made by small executive groups within our councils. 

If, however, all that is meant is a kind of joint committee for liaison 
work but with no real power, such a proposal needs no deep considera- 
tion. Let’s get on with it and appoint the committee; reports may be 
produced from time to time, but can we really hope that anything 
material will result from such a limp kind of substitute for effective 
combinatéon? 

From another point of view we are met with the statement that the 
bye-laws of the L.A. will present difficulties. But have the bye-laws of 
the L.A. ever been regarded as sacrosanct? In any case they are now 
in the melting pot, and, in fact, have been there so long that the pot 
has gone cold and has already been subjected to periodic re-heatings. 
The present moment might be considered an opportune time for the 
addition of fresh ingredients for the next re-chauffage. 

It has also been suggested that “subscriptions” will prove an un- 
surmountable difficulty. But why should it be assumed that a subscrip- 
tion within the reach of the pockets of all members is an impossibility 
when it already exists in the A.A.L. as a basis from which to start? 
A lot of popular support lies behind the suggestion of Dr. Locke that 
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“a high fee is exacted by the British Library Association which at once 
excludes hundreds of people in library work who turn to other Asso- 
ciations.” Those of us who are privileged to see something of the minds 
of ambitious assistants and students come up against this again and 
again. 

May I return to the suggestions of reduced autonomy under Amal- 
gamation? What is the objective thing behind this idea of autonomy? 
That it cannot be “effectiveness” is at once evident if we recall only 
one or two things which concern the career of the climbing assistant, 
Who dictates educational policy? Who dictates professional grading in 
general? Who is going to dictate the construction of the promised 
“register?” Who is going to dictate the constitution controlling its 
future administration? Such things affect those who are not yet chief 
librarians far more vitally than they affect chiefs, yet to what degree 
does the autonomy of the A.A.L. succeed in making its voice effective? 

I would beg those who are not yet chief librarians to consider 
whether in actual practical result they could not achieve more inside a 
common association which could speak for librarianship as a whole, 
within a common body where they could share control, and where both 
the present bodies would have shed their particularist spirit in order to 
work for our common good and ends. Both associations would have 
to make adjustments. It may be that both associations possess a bar- 
gaining power in making those adjustments. What of it? The ordinary 
transactions of daily life prove that this does not exclude the possibility 
of mutual gain in the outcome. 

This may be our time of opportunity. It may not recur for a gener- 
ation. Is librarianship to be the lame duck of the professions for another 
generation? We have watched some professions consolidate and organ- 
ise themselves; we are watching others do it to-day. But librarianship 
is internally divided. It seems as if slowly and reluctantly we are merely 
moving to a position forced upon us by the last 20 years, whereas we 
ought to make our plans envisage the progress of the next 20 years. 

We have, for example, a Charter amongst us, but only one section 
of us shares in it—and makes no use of it. It could be made to count 
enormously in our professional organisation and status. A Chartered 
Library Association speaking for everyone in librarianship (and note that 
the Association of Special Libraries has yet to prove its permanence) 
could do great things. The designation of a Chartered Librarian (who 
need not be a chief librarian, but who would certainly be a certificated 
librarian with adequate library experience) would be something more 
effective than the present largely meaningless F.L.A. and M.L.A.—Mean- 
ingless, at any rate, to outsiders who are not given special explanations 
and who do not in addition possess good memories. If indignation is 
kindled in some hearts by this remark, let me beg an estimate of how 
many librarians (and many of real note) decline to make use of these 
initials. Any explanation of “why” is superfluous. 

In summary Sir, no one has dared to suggest that a common body 
speaking for librarianship as a whole is not desirable; all that the op- 
ponents of Amalgamation do is to make statements about its impossi- 
bility. This sets up a perfect atmosphere for making Amalgamation 
just about as difficult as it can be made, but I cannot believe that our 
two associations, given good will, have irreconcilable differences which 
will make us continue to tolerate our particularism as a bar to real pro- 
gress and to the advancement of our common aims. If we are pulling 
in the same direction we shall pull to more effect in unison. If we are 
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not pulling together we want a constitution that will enable us to do so. 
Let us look at the machine to see why it doesn’t work as it ought to do, 
and not go along merely repeating that it doesn’t work. 

May I add one more paragraph to my over-long letter? All this is 
exclusively concerning our domestic policy and affairs. It is when we 
come to deal with Commonwealth policy and affairs that the real benefits 
and desirability of a Federal body for librarianship can be seen. It is 
here that Dr. Locke is hammering on our door with a message showing 
real vision of the future. There is an urgent need for an organism 
which will unite and represent Commonwealth library movements and 
policy as distinct from the present and ever-increasing tendency to 
world-wide Americanisation of librarianship. Watch the latter at work 
inIndia, China, South Africa, France, Italy, and elsewhere on the contin- 
ent; and consider the total absence not merely of any Commonwealth 
link, but even of unity in our own country. This is what lies behind Dr. 
Locke’s message. Is our answer to be that we canot achieve unity even 
in our own country? Yours faithfully, 


. R. SANDERSON. 
National Liberal Club Library, S.W.1. 


NEW MEMBERS. 
Percy Freer, B.A. (Capetown) E. J. Ladds (Cambridge). 
Midland Division: Member: Miss E. Warwick (Birmingham). 
Associates: Miss G. M. Walker, Miss L. E. Judd, Miss G. E. T. 
Harrison (Birmingham). 


North-East Division: Members:—Miss J. Borthwick, Miss A. W. 
Brown, Miss D. M. Kendal and Mr. R. O. Gray (Newcastle-upon-Tyne). 


APPOINTMENTS. 


*Swirt, JaMEs, Assistant in Bolton Public Libraries, to be Senior Assist- 
ant in Worcester Public Library. Six L.A. Certificates. Salary £156 
p.a. (Also selected, Wilfrid C. Pugsley, Bath). 


*PucsLEY, Winrrip C., Senior Assistant, Bath Public Library, to be 
Senior Assistant, Kingston-on-Thames Public Library. Three L.A. 
Certificates. Oxford School Certificate. Salary £150—10—£200 p.a. 
(Also selected H. C. Tompkins, Hornsey; and E. Wisker, Fulham). 


Sturrins, Henry J., Assistant, Maidstone Public Library, to be Assistant, 
Cheshire County Library. Matriculation and three L.A. Certificates, 
one with “Merit.” Salary £150 ge (Also selected L. E. Long, 
Canditye County; T. D. Pearce, St. Helens; and S. G. Williams, 

ardiff). 


Duncan, C. L., and Turner, A. E., to be Junior Assistants, Charlton 
Branch Library, Greenwich. Salary £100—£250. Mr. Turner has 
served two years at the Bromley Library, Kent, and has passed two 
sectional examinations of the School of Librarianship. 


*Members of the A.A.L. 


._ CORRECTION: We regret having given incorrectly, in last month's 
issue, the forename of the new Chief Librarian at Westminster. Mr. R. 
Butler Wood should read Mr. R. B. Wood. 

















OF DIRECT USE TO 
ALL LIBRARY ASSISTANTS! 


The Elements 
Book-Collecting 


By IOLA A. WILLIAMS. 


Crown 8vo. Cloth gilt 8s. 6d. net. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


“He gives inexperienced collectors not only much good 


advice . . . but the necessary instruction to enable them to 
detect imperfections . . . a really useful handbook, very 
different from anything of the kind that we have hitherto 
seen.”—Times Literary Supplement. 

“Mr. Williams’s deft little work . . . is an ideal start- 
ing point for any budding bibliophile . . . presents to the 
neophyte the a bc of his craft ... suggests unexplored 
fields of bibliography.”—Michael Sadleir in the Observer. 

“ Not only recommend this work to the book-collector but 
the young librarian and student of bibliography will find it 
of considerable value.”—The Library World. 


“Packed with good practical information and advice... 
such as is needed by librarians as well as collectors.”—The 
Library Assn. Record. 


‘Just the book required by anyone who is forming a 
library . . . written both wisely and well by a bookman for 
bookmen.”—Birmingham Post. 


“Much useful information of a technical kind.”—H. L. 
Morrow in The Daily News. 


LONDON : 


Elkin Mathews & Marrot, Ltd. 


| 54, BLOOMSBURY STREET - W.C.1. 
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